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LEARNING 


At the beginning of term when most professors are preparing 
their classes, and many probably preparing lectures, we thought 
it might be helpful to take a brief look at the lecture as a 
method of teaching, its origins, some of the criticisms of it, 
some of the research on it and end with a few suggestions for 
improving it. 


LECTURES * by: Ronald Smith 


ORIGINS OF THE LECTURE 


Many people associate the origin of the lecture with the 
medieval university, where it was the prime method of teaching, 
since manuscripts were scarce and expensive. The word itself 
means "a reading"; and lectures generally took the form of a 
reading of, and a commentary on; a book. Usually, the lecturer 
had the only available copy. 


McLeish suggests we can trace the lecture even further back 
to the fifth century pre-Christian Academy in Athens where Plato 
and his students gathered. Training in oratory was a major 
component of the educational curriculum, and hence teachers were 
expected to present their material in the most interesting form, 
to conform to the standards of a stage presentation, or a Senate 
oration. The lecture was ae carefully prepared, probably 
rehearsed, but seemingly improvised performance presented to a 
highly receptive, but at the same time perceptive, critical and 
thoughtful audience. One "model" of such a lecture is in the 
later books of Plato's Republic, in which Socrates, abandoning 
the dialectic technique with which his name is always associated, 
Proceeds to outline a general philosophy as a framework for 
living. The works of Aristotle were almost certainly delivered 
as lecture-courses as well. 


*This newsletter is adapted from "The Lecture Method" by 
John McLeish in the National Society for the Study of 
Education Yearbook 1976 and from a summary in 
"!Correspondence", University of Victoria March/April 1981. 
Both are available in the Learning Development Office. 


RATIONALE FOR LECTURES 


The lecture has long been defended. 
Paulsen in 1902 cited as the main 
defense and purpose of the lecture: 


a) it provides a survey of a whole 
field of knowledge through the 
medium of a living person; 


b) it relates this body of 
knowledge to the primary aims of 
human life; 


c) it arouses an active interest, 
leading to an independent 
comprehension of the subject on 
the part of the listener. 


It is probably the most 
economical method by which an 
individual can present, in a 
personalized and continuous 
argument, the general framework for 
understanding the fundamentals of a 
particular subject, emphasizing the 
key concepts, and involving the 
audience in reflective thought that 
moves in time with the on-going 
performance. The lecture is really 
an extended conversation that has 
developed into a monologue because 
of the intensity of student 
interest in the thoughtful 
contribution of the master. 


In addition, various other 
arguments have been presented to 
justify the lecture: 


- students are too immature to 
learn effectively by reading; 


- the lecture opens up the subject 
for them; 


- the lecturer can go back over the 
same material in different words, 
whereas books are restricted to one 
form of explanation; 


= in some subjects, comp lex 
materials not yet in textbooks can 
be introduced; 


- visual aids can be built up 
gradually; 


- the lecture gives a framework, an 
outline, a critical point of view; 


- it provides aesthetic pleasure 
and communicates enthusiasm; 


- the lecture is better thought out 
than impromptu answers to student 
questions during a discussion; 


- the professor almost always 
learns something from preparing and 
delivering a lecture; 


- at clears the professor's 
thinking and may be the halfway 
house to a publication. 


CRITICISMS OF THE LECTURE 


The main criticism of the 
lecture is that there seems to be 
no guarantee that the lofty 
purposes mentioned above are 
actually achieved. It might be 
reasonably expected that very few 
professors could achieve such 
heights in 3 lectures a week in 
each of their courses, for LES 
weeks. 


Lecturing, as described, is 
probably an art that requires 
special skills and training which 
few people have. 


In 1898 Bernheim stated most 
of the objections to the lecture 
that we often hear today: 


- the listener is passive 


- the lecture system limits the 
students’ activities to taking down 


notes to which they seldom 
subsequently refer. 


~ the system is self defeating in 
that the students are completely 
buried under a mass of courses and 
can only save themselves (and their 
Sanity) by an equally systematic 
cutting of courses. 


RESEARCH ON THE LECTURE 
Some of the 


investigations of the 
method have found: 


systematic 
lecture 


1. The length of a lecture will 
affect the students’ retention of 
Subject matter. With an increase 
in duration, the amount remembered 
diminishes. For example, after 15 
minutes, assimilation diminishes 
seriously, at 30 minutes most 
listeners take in nothing, and 
there is a loss of material 
previously learned - this is the 
phenomenon known as "retroactive 
inhibition". These results were 
obtained using recorded B.B.C. 
lectures, with eminent authorities 
as the lecturers. The effect is 
not So marked in face-to-face 
lectures but there is a 
considerable decline in 
effectiveness over time. 


2. Students listening to an 
uninterrupted discourse within 
their range of understanding and 
taking notes in normal fashion, 
carry away in their heads and 
notebooks about 40% of the factual 
data, the theoretical principles, 
and the general applications 
referred to by the lecturer. A 
week later half of this material 
has been’ forgotten. Listening 
without taking notes leads to a 
better recall immediately after 
the lecture but, over a longer 
interval, the listeners (but not 
the note-takers) score lower than 
the note-takers when they have 
opportunities for revision. 


Comprehension of a lecture is. not 
affected either by taking notes or 
not taking notes. The best method 
is probably to listen and write 
out a recapitulation immediately 
afterwards. 


Sie Reading the text of a lecture 
is more effective than listening 
to it. This is especially so if 
there is equal time for the 
“readers” as for the “listeners”. 


4. While note taking makes no 
substantial difference in the 
amount of information retained, 
the technique of giving a_= short 
multiple-choice test five minutes 
before the end of the lecture does 
increase retention. 


5. Discussion methods are 
generally superior to the lecture 
in developing reflective thinking 
and retention of subject matter. 
Group study methods not only 
improve retention but assist 
understanding. They also lead to 
greater expression of individual 
differences in the case of more 
able students. For the least 
capable students, the 
lecture-demonstration method 
appears more suitable, especially 
Lt there are examination 
pressures. 


6. The use of visual and sound 
aids increases the effectiveness 
of a lecture. Television is most 
effective in holding attention 
during periods when content 
interest in a program tends to 
flag. This ds a function of 
visual and auditory impact and 
better preparation in terms of 
minimizing the time and maximizing 
interesting contents. 


Te Is there an optimum size of 
group for lecturing purposes? 
Studies indicate that students 
seem to remember as much, and can 
use the knowledge acquired as 


well, whether in very large or 
very small groups. Students, 
however, believe that they benefit 
more when the class is small. It 
depends on the _ objective: for 
transmission of information and 
multiple-choice examinations large 
classes don't matter. 10,000 can 
be "taught" as readily as 10. For 
reflective thinking, small classes 
are better; the ideal number is 
probably 15-20. 


8. Students fall into types in 
terms of their reactions to the 
teaching methods to which they are 
subjected. It appears that: 

a) Older or more "mature" students 
strongly favour student-centered 
methods; 

b) All students, on the average, 


strongly favour tutorials and 
seminars. They are not 
enthusiastic about formal 
lectures. Better students, 
academically speaking, dislike the 
lecture more than others. They 
favour the seminar more’ than 


low-ability students do. 

c) Flexible students benefit more 
from independent study than do 
those with rigid personality 
structures. 


IMPROVING THE LECTURE 


Obviously it is difficult to reach 
and maintain the level of quality 
suggested by the ideal lecture in 
every one of your classes; not to 
mention the difficulty for your 
students in maintaining such an 
intense interest in up to 15 
lectures a week. Our overriding 
suggestion is use a variety of 
techniques. But if you are going 
to lecture, do it well! We have 
some detailed lists of specific 
suggestions available in our 
office. Only two major points are 
made here. 


ie The lecture method is more 


appropriate for some objectives; 
for example introductions, 
overviews, communicating genuine 


enthusiasm; than for other 
objectives, for example 
stimulating creative or 


reflective thinking, 
applications, etc. The teaching 
method you choose should reflect 
the learning outcomes you desire. 


aie Since the research clearly 
indicates a dramatic drop in 
attention and _ recall during the 
course of a lecture there is a 
definite need to provide some 
variety of activities. One 
suggestion is to convert the 
lecture into a step-by-step 
presentation of material. 


CONCLUSION 


While there are some virtues to 
the lecture method, there seems to 


be little justification for 
"lecture courses"; that is, 
compulsory daily lectures 


unleavened by tutorial discussion, 
seminars, workshops and the like. 
"Lecture courses" may provide 
effective training in passing 
examinations; but they also 
encourage undesirable attitudes 
toward the subject, students come 
to regard knowledge as a closed 
system. Students must often 
compensate for the deficiencies of 
the lecture technique, and the 
"lecturing instructor", by their 
own private study. 


We are certainly not 
suggesting that this private study 
is not valuable and important. It 
probably accounts for the small 
differences in final exam 
performance between professors of 
quite different quality, that is, 
students compensate for inadequate 
instruction by self-study. To 
quote Robert Mager, "If teaching 
were the same as telling, we would 
all be so smart we could hardly 


Stand it." Surely we need to find 
the most productive and effective 
use of our class time. 


Like the sermon in religious life, 
the lecture no doubt has_' some 
special place in higher education. 
But the evangelicals discovered 
that, without the systematic 
instruction of catechizing, the 
sermon was in a sense wasted and 
thrown away on their 
congregations. The congregation 
failed to learn the intellectual 
content of Christianity, never 
mind its affective message, even 
when subjected to two or _ three 
sermons on Sundays. 


Teaching is more than 
telling. There needs to be a 
diversity of techniques for 
communicating. Students learn in 


a great variety of ways. 
KKKKKKKKKEK 


TEACHING DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


We are pleased to invite 
applications for Teaching 
Development Grants. As a result 
of a grant from the Rector, over 
$10,000 will be available to 
individuals or groups of faculty 
to undertake projects designed to 
improve the quality of teaching 
and learning in their classes. 


Applications may be obtained from 


our office. The deadline for 
submitting applications is 
December lst, 1981. 

KREKKKKKKKK 


IF TEACHING REALLY MATTERED... 


We often hear it said that 
teaching really doesn't matter in 
universities; research is what 
counts. What kinds of evidence 
would you accept as_ indicating 
that teaching is recognized and 
important? What would be 
different from the way it is now? 


it was obvious that teaching 
really mattered then what tangible 
differences in activities would 


there be? We would like to 
receive your comments’ on this 
issue. Please contact Ron Smith 


or Jane Magnan at locals 397 or 
695. 
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TEACHING DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Would you like to take a 
careful look at your teaching? 
The Teaching Development Service 
is an individualized and 
confidential teaching consultation 
service for faculty who are 


interested in analyzing and 
improving their teaching 
effectiveness. Normally the 
consultation involves three 
stages. 


In the first stage relatively 
comprehensive information about 
your teaching is collected through 
interviews with you, classroom 
observations, a videotape, and a 
student questionnaire. This 
information is then reviewed by 
you and the consultant in order to 
identify teaching strengths, to 
discover possible areas for 
improvement, and to define 
improvement goals. 


The second stage involves our 
working with you to create 
strategies to achieve your 
improvement goals, while providing 
the opportunity for periodic 
assistance and feedback. 


The third stage involves assessing 
the impact of any changes made _ by 
administering a questionnaire and 
videotape. Completion of the 
three stages is optional and you 
are encouraged to tailor the 
service to meet your own 
interests. If you would like more 
information please contact us. 


